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week Ermolyeva, * discoverer of Soviet penicillin', was
made vice-chairman of a Penicillin Commission.1

On 7 May 1945 the Bolshoi Theatre was packed with a
distinguished audience, including the heads of diplomatic
missions in Moscow, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of
the invention of the radio by A. S. Popov.2 On the stage
there sat scientists, marshals, admirals, commissars, leaders
of the Party, and Popov's daughter. It was announced
that in future 7 May would be celebrated as the * Day of
the Radio ', and Popov's name would be perpetuated by a
monument in Leningrad, a gold medal to be awarded for
inventions in the field of radio, plaques in the various
houses where Popov lived and worked, an annual wireless
exhibition in Moscow, a biography, a book entitled Fifty
Years of Radio, and by naming a museum after Popov.
In addition his two daughters were granted 500 roubles a
month and his grand-daughter 500 roubles a month until
she has completed her higher education.3

What is the strength of Popov's claim to have invented
the radio? Priorities for inventions are difficult enough
even for experts to determine, and even when the descrip-
tions are in English. So it is with' diffidence that the
present writer suggests that there is some substance in
Popov's claim; perhaps not enough to justify the shrill
festivities in the Bolshoi Theatre, but certainly enough to
justify a revision of our views about the claims of Marconi.
All authorities, including those in Russia, agree that the
foundations for radio were laid by Hertz and other
physicists contemporary with him. And there seems no
reason to doubt that Marconi was responsible for the
commercial exploitation of radio. But who transmitted
the first message between two points by Hertzian waves?
The credit for this is ascribed to Marconi. The Russians
dispute it. The earliest published evidence for Marconi's
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